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psychological point of view and the indispensable minimum of 
modern psychological doctrine. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 

Social Organization: A Study of the Larger Mind. By Charles 
Horton Cooley, Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Michigan. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1909. Pp. 
xvii, 426. $1.50.) 

As the sub-title of this book indicates, it might as readily 
have been called A Study in Social Psychology. In view of the 
lack of agreement concerning what constitutes social psychology 
it may, of course, be quite as desirable to fix upon another title 
for a study of the social mind. The phrase "social organization," 
however, suggests, in the opinion of the reviewer, a more spe- 
cific consideration of institutions than that which meets us in 
the book under review. The study is divided into six parts, 
viz., Primary Aspects of Organization; Communication; The 
Democratic Mind; Social Classes; Institutions; Public Will. The 
book as a whole stands in close logical relation to the author's 
previous publication under the title Human Nature and the Social 
Order. 

Under Primary Aspects of Organization are considered social 
and individual aspects of mind; primary groups, such as the 
family, play-ground, and neighborhood; and primary ideals in 
their origin, embracing a consideration of concepts of loyalty, 
truth, service, kindness, lawfulness, freedom, and an extension 
of these primary ideals as they underlie democracy and Christianity. 
Communication our author regards as a fundamental character- 
istic of human nature. Its growth is traced, from pre-verbal 
communication through the rise of speech to the invention of 
printing, by bold sketches of the succeeding stages in human 
intercourse. In the author's opinion individuality does not 
tend to be sacrificed to dead-level uniformity in the progress 
of the human mind. 

Probably the best portion of the book is the third which is 
devoted to a discussion of The Democratic Mind. He breaks 
bravely with the often expressed view that group opinion is 
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inferior to individual opinion. "A little common sense and obser- 
vation will show that the expression of a group is nearly always 
superior for the purpose in hand to the average capacity of its 
members" (p. 124). 

In his discussion of Social Classes, Professor Cooley contrasts 
the hereditary or caste principle and the principle of open classes. 
He does not anticipate any permanent class conflict in our Occi- 
dental civilization. "It is to be remembered, moreover, that in 
a society where groups interlace as much as they do with us, a 
conflict of class interests is, in great degree, not a conflict of per- 
sons, but rather one of ideas in a common social medium — since 
many persons belong to more than one class." In the discussion 
of institutions, the concepts of society and personality are given 
a critical examination. While he recognizes in individualism 
an implication of defective sympathy he sees also the benefit of 
social discontent in so far as it stands for an expression of aspi- 
ration for better things. In devoting a separate part to Public 
Will as distinguished from the Democratic Mind, he aims to 
direct attention to public will as the deliberate self-direction of 
any social group as distinguished from the conscious and uncon- 
scious processes which blend in any treatment of the social mind. 
Social wrongs, as he points out, are not commonly willed at all. 
Government is conspicuously the expression of public will, but 
it is not its only agent. 

Isaac A. Loos. 

State University of Iowa. 

The Scope and Content of the Science of Anthropology. By Juul 
Dieseeud. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1909. Pp. 200. $2.) 

Although designed primarily for librarians, this book will prove 
useful to the general worker in the social sciences. The volume 
was prepared while the author was connected with the library 
of the Field Columbian Museum and the Library of Congress. 
There are three sections, The Scope and Content of Anthropology, 
Classification, and Bibliography, the first section giving a sketch 
of the history of the science and a discussion of definitions and 
divisions. Classification and terminology are still unsettled qutss- 



